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The Wayfarer 


B Its a ghastly gastronomic experience to cat 


in most railway diners these days: watery 


soup, wilted lettuce and microscopic meat, 


while tip-conscious waiter and standees 
watch your every bite with fascinated impa- 
Ah, but the Pere Marquette road! 


Comely waitresses now replace the towering 


nience. 


“no-tipping” policy relieves 


hesitant crisis as change 1s re- 


males. strict 
the predatory, 
turned. A fresh rose even nods o'er neat nap- 
ery on each table. portions bur- 
geon. Heigho—I devoutly wish the PM went 


more places I want to go—geographically as 


Prices sag, 


it does gastrically. 


B Turning from the palate to the foot, | 
note a report made by two foot-doctors to 
the Podiatry Society, after finding three out 
ot five 35,000 school students ex- 
amined) have foot detects. “Shoes like the 
loafer and the sneaker are causing trouble 
because they offer neither protection nor sup- 
port for the foot, while the high heel is ab- 
solutely taboo tor anyone who wants to have 
healthy feet.” Off with you, heel! No loat- 
ing, no sneaking! 


B President Edwin A. 


Seminary knows student reactions trom long 


(among 


Aubrey of Crozer 
and able study. Some vears ago, he says, un- 
dergraduate questions were largely on intel- 
lectual difficulties found in Christianity. Then 
they shifted to problems of straight social 
action. Now he finds them centering on real- 
ly theological inquiries, even with consider- 
able social impact. That same trend seemed 
Urbana National Student As- 
we're think- 


plain at the 
sembly at the beginning of 1947: 
ing through on our faith itself. 


B According to Mark Twain, “In Boston 
they ask, How much does he know?’ In New 
York, How much 1s he worth? In Philadel- 
phia, Who were his parents?” In the stu- 
given or worked 
Fund? The 


dent movement, Has_ he 
for the World Student Service 
answer here means aplenty. 


B Lo, word about an industrial program 
from Seabeck Region came through via West- 
ern Union to Pete Ingalls at YMCA Student 
GHOQ as: 
ANY INDISCREET PROJECT IN NORTHWEST THIS 
area has made that de- 


REGIONAL COUNCIL DECIDES AGAINST 


SUMMER. Glad some 
cision! 

B&B As British railroads are mationalized, the 
Church of England will lose about $800,000 a 
vear, and the Church of Scotland a fifth 

A movement called Spiritual 
Angeles pas- 


its imcome. 
Mobilization, headed by Los 
tor James W. Fifield, is denounced as “‘reac- 
because it receives gifts from indus- 
“statersm 


tionary’ 
try and stands for 
and growing bureaucratic control: 
the only real fault of this 10-year-old move- 


“freedom” ws. 
however, 
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ment seems to be its vagueness and reluc- 


tance to say just what, in political and eco- 
nomic terms, its “freedom” is... . Two 
months ago 400 American missionaries land- 
ed in China, the largest group ever debarked 
at once. . . . In Dayton weekly Saturday 
“Youth Crusade” nights provide a_ successful 
Christian 
youth, educational counterpart to 
Christ” 
5.000 youth attended and the pattern spreads 
to other cities. . . . The Witness SaVs that the 
movie, The Razor's Edge, 
that religion, to the Hollywood mind, is noth- 
ing but lights, 
trom heaven and an oozy teeling in the pit 
ot the 
sume. 
Spring, 

air, 

Which dwells with all things fair, 

with her golden suns and silver 


interracial, all- 
“Youth for 
At last vears 18 sessions about 


social-minded, 


rallies. 


“offers added proof 


queer disembodied — music 


stomach.” Reviewer on edge, I pre- 


with that nameless pathos inthe 


Spring, 
rain, 
Is with us once again. 


The same man who said that, last century, 
Henry Timrod, said “Spring is a true re- 
constructionist!” this Vear too we see 
power of spring—but only 


It's so ot 


the strong new 
in the poetic grace of this season. 
Easter: the power of Resurrection is_ still 
the dynamic of that love and beauty which 
alone is able to rebuild people and 
Our prayer is Paul's: 
and the dynamite of His resurrection.” 


J.O.N. 


nations. 
“That I may know Him, 
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Pennsylvania. 


THE COVER reflects the sunlit 
beauty of the San Jose State Col- 
lege campus in California. 
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Christians Stand 
Together 


This we present as a really historic statement of today’s progress 
in Christian unity—by the able, far-traveled president of Union 
Seminary in New York, a student movement alumnus and leader 
we proudly claim as our own 


By HENRY PITNEY VAN DUSEN 3 


|: THE MYTHICAL Man trom Mars had 
visited this planet in the year 1795, he 
would have discovered, I believe, not 
one single organization of any kind— 
in a town or city or within a nation, let 
alone on a world scale—which joined 
Christians of different denominations 
for united action. It he had returned 
just a hundred and hity years later, he 
would have found thousands of inter- 
denominational bodies and fellowships, 
all the way from United Christian Pro- 
dozens of 


grams on campuses and 


Church Federations in almost every 
sizeable town and city in the United 
States, through national student coun- 
cils and county and state and national 
Federations ot Churches, to the World's 
Student Christian Federation and the 
World Council of Churches. In 1795, 
not one; in 1947, thousands. Here is a 
measure of the progress of Christian 
Unity in the past century and a halt. 

This advance in Christian Unity has 
been going torward by a halt dozen dit- 
ferent paths. It has been marked by 
hundreds of major achievements. As it 
is today, the movement is so manysided 
and so complex that only the experts 
can really understand it, and perhaps 
they not always. Yet it is the whole, in 
Instances, 


its numberless types and 


which is impressive. 


We tend to think of Christian Unity 
in terms of the organic unification ot 
previously independent Churches. That 
is one of the important phases of the 
Movement tor Christian Unity. Only a 
detailed 
union by union, can convey an adequate 


examination of the record, 


impression of the extent of progress 
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along this line. In the last century, 
there have occurred about eighty unions 
of national church bodies. Some have 
merely merged groups of the same 
name, like the Methodists in the United 
States or the Presbyterians in Scotland. 
But some, like the United Church of 
Canada or the Church of Christ in 
China and in India and in Japan, have 
brought together into a single new 
Church Christians of many different de- 
nominational backgrounds and _loyal- 
ties. For example, 1946 recorded tour 
new unions—a United Methodist 
Church in Italy, the Evangelical United 
Brethren Church in the United States, 
the Church of Christ in Japan (tormed 
originally under the pressures of war 
but now made permanent by the firm 


determination of Japanese Christians of 
a dozen different denominations), and 
the Church of Christ in South India, 
uniting Episcopalians and Methodists 
and Presbyterians and Congregational- 
ists and others. 

But Church Union is only one, and 
perhaps not the most important, type 
of Christian Unity. Many believe that 
Church Federation is more significant. 
Here, the start was made only in 1g08 
with the formation of the American 
Federal Council of Churches. The Fed- 
eral Council's example has worked 
downward into almost every state and 
many counties and cities; today there 
are over 500 Church Federations in the 
United States. Its example has also 
worked out across the earth: today there 


Bonds uniting them are new! (A World’s Student Christian 
Federation gathering in the U.S.A.) 
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re nauonal Federations or Councils of 
(churches in almost every country of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australasia and 
latin America where different Prot- 
estant Communions exist in any con- 
siderable variety and strength. The 
American Federal Council has also fur- 
nished the pattern and no small part 
of the inspiration for the body which, 
by common acknowledgement, stands 
as the copestone of this whole intricate 


structure—the World Council of 
Ch urches. 
Then, one must take account of 


hundreds of specific Christian projects 
—universities, hospitals, theological 
schools, publishing programs, etc.—es- 
pecially in the lands of the Younger 
Churches, which are interdenomina- 
tional in sponsorship. It ig prevailingly 
true in these countries that the strongest 
colleges, medical schools, seminaries are 
union institutions. 

To round out the picture, one must 
bring in all types and instances of unit- 
ed student Christian work all over the 
world. These are influential far beyond 
their size. For it has been Christian 
youth who have pioneered this modern 
Movement for Christian Unity in its 
every aspect. 

These, however, are only the exter- 
nal, structural evidences of advance in 
Christian unity. Probably more im- 
portant is the steady drawing together 
of the leadership of almost all Chris- 
tian forces throughout the world (ex- 
cept the Roman Catholic) in closer un- 
derstanding, fellowship and trust, as 
well as in organization for common ac- 
tion. Far more than the world knows, 
leaders ot Protestant and Eastern Ortho. 
dox Christendom think with one mind, 
speak with a single voice, plan and 
work through a united strategy. 


2. 


How significant are these develop- 
ments? 

Certain very considerable limitations 
must be recognized. The Church of 
Rome as a world body takes no’ part 
whatever in Christian Unity. The at- 
titude of the Churches of Russia and 
the Russian satellite nations remains 
obscure. Thus tar, participation in 
“Ecumenical Christianity” is still large- 
ly confined to Christian /eadership, 
though it does claim the convinced al- 
legiance of most of the foremost lead- 
ers. Moreover, the movement is still in 
the stage of modest beginnings. 

On the other hand, three facts about 
the developments deserve underscoring: 

(1) The Movement of Christian 
Unity is genuinely new, without pre- 
cedent in the previous history of Chris- 
tianity. Its emergence and advance rep- 
resent a direct reversal of the drift to- 
ward a division and conflict which had 
dominated Christianity for the first 
eighteen centuries. 

(2) While the early beginnings of 
this Movement fell during the pre-war 
period when the ends of the earth were 
becoming conscious of one another, 
when centripetal tides in 
world culture were parenting all man- 
organizations— 


powerful 
ner of international 
commercial, educational, political, cul- 
tural—it is precisely while the com- 
munity of peoples and nations was 
breaking asunder under the most pow- 
erful centrifugal forces in history that 
the leaders of the Christian Churches of 
the world have been drawing closer and 
closer together. What has been taking 
place within the Churches can on no ac- 
count be put down as a phase of cul- 
tural drift. On the contrary, it discloses 


deep and powertul currents pressing res. 
olutely and successfully directly agains 
the disruptive tides which dominate 
world society. Here, in the long view, 
may be discovered the largest signif. 
cance ot this Movement. 

(3) Lastly, Ecumenical Christianity 
has been tested by the fires of War, and 
has proven strong to endure. Under the 
impact of the most sanguinary and dj- 
visive conflict in history, the World 
Christian Movement not only stood, 
strained but unshattered. It has gone 
forward—slowly, painfully, but stead. 
ily, surely—from month to month and 
year to year. While every other type 
of international organization foundered 
and disintegrated, this Movement not 
only maintained its unity unbroken, 
It actually enlarged and strengthened its 
unity. It emerged, a far more signif- 
cant torce in the lite of the Churches, 
and perhaps of the world, than ever 
before. 

This World Christian Movement— 
youthful though it be, tiny in organiza- 
tion, modest in resources and _preten- 
sions—does today hold in convinced al- 
legiance and unshatterable fellowship 
representative leaders from every race 
and almost every people, and_ binds 
them in a loyalty mightier than the 
most divisive parochialisms of nation 
or class. It is a living, growing World 
Community. More than that: it is the 
only true world community our earth 
knows or ever has known. It is proof 
that world community 7s possible, and 
the terms on which it is possible. To 
the despairing peoples of mankind, it 
may furnish a promise, an earnest—yes, 
and something of a foretaste and _pat- 
tern—of the community of nations 
which some day may be. May be? Must 


be. 


They said that he was meek—they were not wrong, 


But he was more than meek! 


The Christ | know was young and bronzed and strong 


Clear-eyed, and tanned of cheek; 


He wore his valor stoutly, as a shield 


Borne to a bloody field! 


And he was gentle—but the word falls short 


Of one lone Man who drave 


The money-changers from the temple court; 


The Christ | know was brave! 


What splendid courage made the knotted cords 


More terrible than swords! 


YOUNG JESUS 


And he was patient—but his lips grew white, 


He spoke with God’s own wrath, 


Whose royal fury put the thieves to flight, 


And scourged them from his path. 
The lash was light—it was their souls that bled, 
They squealed like rats, and fled! 


Lowly and meek and mild, they said of him, 


Mocking him as he died; 


But he was firm of step and straight of limb, 


And tall, and level-eyed— 


Young Jesus, turning gallantly to death, 


The Man of Nazareth! 


ARA HENDERSON HAY, 
in “Pilgrim Highroad”’ 
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PROTESTANT 
SOURCES POWER 


Here the key man of united Protestantism in America—Executive 
Secretary of The Federal Council of Churches—sketches a clear, 
up-to-date picture of who we are and what we live and declare 


By SAMUEL McCREA CAVERT 


CHRISTIAN CHURCH began, of 
course, with Jesus Christ and with the 
experience of his first followers who 
discerned in him God’s disclosure of 
himself to mankind. In the eleventh 
century the Church became divided in- 
to two branches,—the Eastern 
and the One branch was 
known as Greek Catholic, or Eastern 
Orthodox. The other was the Roman 
Catholic. In the sixteenth century, as a 
result of the Reformation in Western 
and Central Europe, Protestantism 
arose from within the Roman Catholic 


main 
Western. 


circle. 

The word “Protestant” seems to have 
a rather negative sound, as if indicat- 
ing someone chiefly interested in criti- 
cism or revolt. But the Protestant Move- 
ment really was and is positive and 
creative, re-emphasizing vital aspects of 
the Christian Gospel that had been ob- 
sured or lost from sight. 
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Courtesy New York Public Labrary 
Martin Luther ‘from old woodcut) 
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The faith of Protestants is something 
strong and living. It is possible to state 
clearly and definitely the basic truths 
for which they stand and to have an 
intelligent understanding of the 
strength of their position. Moreover, the 
Protestant-position can be defined not 
merely in terms of a denomination to 
which one happens to belong but in 
terms which are true of Protestantism 
as a whole. 

It is untrue to say that Protestants 
have no common faith or that they are 
so divided that it is useless to try to 
state what they believe. There are, in- 
deed, divergent ideas, varying em- 
phases and many differences of organ- 
ization among Protestants. Yet there is, 
as a matter of fact, a great underlying 
faith held by practically all Protestants. 
Read these few pages and you will see 
what it is. 


What Protestants and Catholics 
Have in Common 


At the deepest level, of course, Prot- 
estants and Catholics share a common 
Christian faith—the taith which makes 
it possible tor them to join in the 
Apostles Creed. They stand in rever- 
ence before the same righteous and holy 
God. They both acknowledge Jesus 
Christ as Lord and Sayiour and make 
devotion to Him the center of their re- 
ligious lite. They both go back in their 
history to Jesus Christ and His disciples, 
to St. Paul, and to all the great leaders 
of the fitteen Christian centuries before 
the Reformation. Protestantism 1in_ its 
essential nature began with Jesus, not 
with Martin Luther. St. Paul preached 


in the first century what Luther reat- 
firmed in the sixteenth. When St. Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux wrote the beautiful 
hymn, “Jesus, Thou Joy of Loving 
Hearts, Thou Fount of Life, Thou 
Light of Men,” he was expressing both 
Protestant and Catholic experience. 
Protestants and Catholics have a com- 
mon substructure of faith, 


The Common Faith of Protestants 


But in addition to the common sub- 
structure there is superstructure 
which is of distinctly Protestant build- 
ing. There are key convictions which 
bind Protestants together as Protestants, 
whether they are members of the Luth- 
eran, the Presbyterian, the Baptist, the 
Methodist, the Episcopal, the Congre- 
any other Protestant 
Church. I suggest five basic insights 
that give unity to Protestantism, which 
make Protestants members of a single 


gational or 


< 


Courtesy New York Public Library 


St. Paul (drawing by EI Greco) 
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iamily. They are as important today as 
when the Retormation began. 

Protestants believe in and 
strongly emphasize the direct relation- 
ship between man and God. A soul tace 
to tace with God—that was the _ basic 
thing in the experience of Luther and 
his followers. It is the essential thing 
in Protestant Christianity today. When 
a man torgets (sod and talls into sin 
the relationship is broken, - 
but the moment he turns 


back to God, God is wait- 
ing tor him and they are 
together again. He does 
not have to deserve it. It 
is his for the wanting and 
the asking. 

So, instead of depend- 
ing on ecclesiastical 
organization or on = any 
system of rules, a Protes- 
tant simply puts his faith 
in Gsod and leans on “the 

Our 
this 
“justification by faith,” to 


everlasting arms.” 


toretathers called 
distinguish it the 
effort to restore one’s re- 
lation to God by pertorm- 
Ing penance or trying to 
earn God's favor by giv. 
ing money or other meri 
torious acts. 

The central meaning of “justification 
by faith” was in Jesus’ mind when he 
talked about the childlike spirit. It 
means that we are really saved— 
brought into right relationship with 
(God—neither by contorming to the pre- 
scribed rules of an organization nor by 
an agonizing moral struggle, but by 
what we put our trust in, by what we 
set our hearts upon. For a Protestant, 
the saving act is the surrender of him- 
self to God in Jesus Christ. 

The Protestant who understands his 
heritage always emphasizes this direct- 
ness of man’s personal relation to God. 
The assurance of divine forgiveness tor 
the wrong he has done and the renewa! 
of divine friendship depends on no cere- 
mony, on no “good deed”; it depends 
on God's free giving of himself to man 
and on man’s response in childlike trust. 
For Protestants this is the primary 
thing in the Christian Gospel. 

2. Protestants—all kinds of them— 
hold that the Bible 1s the guidebook of 
spiritual authority. \t is a mistake to say 
that Protestants put individual's 


Chartres Cathedral, glo- 
rious tribute to the power 
of the Christian faith. 


opinion above the authority oi the 
Scriptures. They know that in Christ 
we have the Word of God which gives 
light and guidance and which all men 
need. The Bible provides the only rec- 
ord ot this revelation of God in Christ. 
It is tor this reason that the Bible has 
its place of central authority. Protes- 
tantism, as a historic movement, actual- 
ly was born in a rediscovery of the sig- 
nificance of the Bible. 

If the authority of the 

sometimes 


- 


Scriptures 
interpreted today in a me- 
chanical way, it 1s impor- 
tant to realize that this 
was not true of Protes- 
tantism in the beginning. 
Luther never identified 
the Word ot God found 
in the Bible—the message 
of God's forgiving love— 
with the actual words ot 
the Bible. He insisted that 
the thing of supreme im- 
portance is the Christ who 
is enshrined in the Scrip- 
tures. Attempts to force a 
more rigid and narrow 
a view may at times make 
the Bible a source of divi- 
sion, but there is common 
standing-ground the 
conviction that the Scrip- 
tures, read in faith and with the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit, provide the 
saving knowledge of God's will for us. 

The Protestant believes that no other 
records or sayings or decrees or cus- 
toms can ever be placed as a footing of 
equal authority with the Bible. For him 
itis the anchor which keeps the Church 
trom drifting away trom its permanent 
base in Jesus Christ. 

2. Protestants—all kinds of them 
hold to the conviction that all true 
Chitstians ave ministers of God. Luther 
used the term “the universal priesthood 
of believers” to express this great in 
sight. In some religions a priest 1s as- 
sumed to stand between man and God, 
representing God's will and authority. 
The Protestants because of his assur- 
ance of a direct relation with God, be- 
cause of his own knowledge ot the sav- 
ing love of Christ as recorded in the 
Bible. stands before God in his own 
dignity as a person. He may exercise 
the right and duty of private judgment 
with the freedom of a man taught by 


the spirit of Christ. This places a high 


value on the individual. Thus Protes. 
tants do not easily fall into any kind of 
mass-mindedness such as Nazism of 
Communism. Protestantism gives ney 
dignity to the ordinary man. It is thus 
the friend and ally of democracy. 

If all Christians are “priests” in this 
dynamic sense, it follows that every 
Christian, even the humblest, has an 
important privilege and duty to witness 
to Christ and to carry on his work and 
influence in the world. It is not a hier. 


-archy or a special class but the Christian 


fellowship as a whole, in which, accord. 
ing to the Protestant view, the Holy 
Spirit lives and works. It is because of 
this doctrine that Protestants place the 
individual Church member on a_ par 
of Christian responsibility with the min- 
ister in the Church. 

4. Protestants—all kinds of them— 
stress the importance of religious free. 
dom. This principle came to have great 
meaning in our own country through 
the influence of the more radical wing 
of the Retormation, especially under the 
leadership of Roger Williams in Rhode 
Island. His emphasis on the separation 
of Church and state was a great safe- 
guard of religious liberty and became 
the accepted pattern in America. But 
the principle of freedom is really in- 
herent in Protestantism as a whole. It 
is derived from our first point, namely, 
that Protestants believe in the indi- 
vidual’s direct relation to God. This 
makes for a religion of conscience and 
conviction, free from compulsions im- 
posed trom without. 

“God alone is lord of the conscience” 
—this is one of the great things in 
which Protestants have always believed. 
They resist the attempt of any power, 
whether political or ecclesciastical, to 
dominate the human spirit. In standing 
for religious freedom Protestants make 
a great contribution to the spirit. of 
treedom in every other realm. In_ the 
political realm, for example, it is no 
mere accident of history that the best 
development ot free democratic institu- 
tions has arisen in those nations, like 
America, where the Protestant spirit 
has been strony. 

s. Protestantism, as a historic move- 
ment, has placed a new high valuation 
on the common life and labor. \t re 
jected the sharp separation between 
“religious” and “secular” vocations. In 
Martin Luther’s day it was supposed 


(Continued on page 10) 
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“Some Best Friends 


Jews 
Mormons 


Roman Catholics 


Buddhists 


Hindus 


Swedenborgians 


How does our Movement's relation to them differ? 


W po inter-church and inter- 


faith mean as applicable to ourselves 


and our Movement? We cannot speak 
for all our church-related student 
groups, but we can—clearly—tor the 
YM and YW, the Student Christian 
Association Movement. 

It is of the essence of our heritage 
in Christianity and more particularly 
in Protestant Christianity to be under- 
sanding of those in other religious tra- 
ditions than our own. Few things are 
more abhorrent to the modern Ameri- 
can student than intolerance in the area 
ot creeds. This passion tor cordiality to 
those of other traditions is the especial 
interest of Protestant students. Why? 
Because by its very nature Protestantism 
emphasizes those aspects of Christian- 
ity which minister to democracy, indi- 
vidual responsibility and space tor each 
person to find and be tound by God 
in ways necessary to his unique devel- 
opment. 

That is, it is inter-CAristian, world- 
wide in its Christian relatedness, but 
it is So in spirit, program emphasis and 
personal basis of membership, rather 
than in the sense that it has no re- 
ligious position and no ecclesiastical 
roots. It definitely does stand tor and 
within the Christian heritage and has 
as its methods and assumptions those 
drawn from its Protestant background. 
Its alumni have in 
taken the lead in such joint enterprises 
as the Federal Council of Churches and 
the World Council of Churches. 

However, the Student Christian As- 
soclation Movement is not an_inter- 
faith movement. Why not? Because the 
stated purpose of the Movement and 
the adopted constitution and by-laws ot 


both the student YWCA and student 


many instances 
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YMCA which constitute the NICC are 
explicitly stated in Christian terms and 
also in terms learned from Protestant 
Christianity. This means that we are 
a Christian Movement rooted in_ the 
Protestant tradition with a program 
emphasis which is inter-faith and inter- 
church. We have two ways of reaching 
out to students of religious traditions 
other than our own: (1) a personal 
basis of membership (or associate mem- 
bership) which makes possible ofhce- 
holding and voting by persons of any 
faith or tradition, provided they sign 
the statement of purpose which com- 
mits them to faith in and devotion to 
Jesus’ way of life and his God—but not 
to any specific church; and (2) an em- 
phasis in program through which we 
undertake specific fellowship and coop- 
erative projects with students of other 
taiths. 

Certainly, the S.C.A.M. is 
inter-church. Thus the Move. 
ment, in many of its units, 
rejoices in close association 
with its many Catholic mem- 
bers, respecting their primary 
loyalty to their own Church, 
while at the same time ap- ~ 
preciating their contribution 
as Christian laymen to our 
Movement. Similarly — the 
S.C.A.M. is tortunate in its 
many Jewish, Hindu and 
other non-Christian members 
and triends who as active or 
associate members assist us 
in reaching out to their be- 
liets and social groups. 

Only as members of the 
Student Christian Associa- 
tion Movement have the 
clarity and conviction born of 
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taith and high devotion, are they secure 
enough in their tradition to maintain 
a movement unique and generous in its 
attitudes. Religious tolerance is not the 
offspring of unassimilated convictions 
and weakly held taith. Rather, it four- 
ishes only in security born ot protound 
and courageously held conviction. It 1s 
tor this reason that it is important to be 
factually clear: the Student Christian 
Association Christian 
Movement, inter-church, with a toler- 
ant, out-reaching inter-faith program 


Movement 1s a 


emphasis. 
Winnifred Wygal 


Now look up the recent Assembly action on 
“The Nature of the Student Christian Asso- 
ciation Movement.” You'll find it in “Ac- 
tions,” p. 2. 


The “Y”: common meeting-ground for Christian and non- 
Christian, beginner and learned, old friend and new. 
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“To New Officers 
in YMC GUC Hs aud SCH: 
Congratulations on the job for which you have been selected! (We say JOB rather 
than position because the significance is in the job to be done, rather than in the ] 
position you hold. ) ; 
This new job of yours presents an unusual opportunity for service, for it places 
upon you certain responsibilities in which you must take initiative. You are in q 
strategic position to keep the mechanics of your organization running smoothly. |f 
you do this well, you and your co-workers will be free for the development and ex. 
pression of your Christian faith and for helping others in theirs. 7 
This brings us to another aspect of your great opportunity, that of personal 
growth. Because you are in a leadership position, you will be required to clarify your I 
Christian faith, to defend it, to act upon it. But you will not be alone in these con- 
fusing but exciting experiences, and the fellowship of sharing them with others will } 
be increasingly meaningful to you. A 
Of course, it is essential that you be thoroughly familiar with the duties of your | * 
office and conscientious in performing them. But you can be effective only as you | 
strive continually to become a more consecrated Christian. The best path to follow | 
here, is to discuss with other students and with experienced leaders what it means to | 2" 
be a Christian, and by devoting time each day to reading, Bible exploration, and | 5" 
prayer, thus to seek the Will of God for your life and for your Association. di 
All these things take time, of course, and you have studying to do, and other | ™ 
activities in which to participate. This may mean that you will have to make choices. 
But if you are fully convinced that you can best express yourself and your Christian | ™! 
faith in the Association, then you may feel impelled to relinquish some other oppor- | 
tunity. tel 
Your Association differs from other campus groups in that it includes faculty and | ™ 
staff, in that it is a part of a larger, non-student organization, the national YMCA | ™ 
and YWCA. Further, your Association is a part of a regional-national-world move- | “4 
ment of Christian college students; it has a comprehensive local and national pro- | | 
gram, world-wide and national connections, a traveling staff, a series of publications, | 2" 
and a century or so of history. As an officer, you probably know all this, already. ch 
To keep up with current Movement history, you should study the “Actions” passed | “! 
by the national Assembly at Urbana in January, 1947. Reading THE INTERCOL- | ¢ 
LEGIAN seldom hurts anyone. And that printed matter from Madison or Lexington | ™ 
Avenue—it all counts in this. A year of reading it and you can whip out the “in | &* 
terms of” with the best of them. an 
In all these things, however, we must not forget that students are Christians not | 
for just four years, but presumably for life. This implies that the Christian Association | #!! 
must challenge them to find their place in the continuing fellowship of the Church. | & 
Our movement has always called itself “the arm of the Church” but too often even | 4” 
our most capable leaders have made of their Christian Association a four-year church | “ 
and have had no connection with organized religion after graduation. tul 
You may by now be even more aware of the tremendous task you have undertaken. | 
That is well—so to you health, long life, and easy exams. May your committee mem- | !r 
bers always remember the time of the meeting, may your chairmen be on time, may se 
your administration be friendly, may your budget be raised, and may nobody ever | 
move the previous question while you are presiding. Blessings, peace, and freedom from } "0 
head colds! May you find real satisfaction in your work and a challenge to devote | ‘h 
your life more fully to the work of Christ. ho 
Cordially yours, se 
MARY ANN MATTOON WILLIAM MILLER fal 
State College, Pa University of Nebraska me 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN | 4 
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Students ARE 


Why— 


By NANCY ANN WILLIAMS 


Connecticut College ‘47, a philosophy mayor; 
Future plans: theological school in the fall 


HEARD expressed by a 
group of youth leaders the feeling that 
American students and young people 
are becoming more interdenominational 
in their ideas. One person pointed out 
that a recent study by Allport of Harv- 
ard indicated that 80% of students con- 
sidered themselves religious, but 60% 
did not wish to afhliate with a de- 
nomination. 

The present attitude of students 
which makes their thinking tend _ to- 
ward interdenominational and also in- 
terfaith lines is perhaps the result of 
many factors, too complex to allow here 
more than a few suggestions as to its 
causes. First, the increasingly secular- 
ized homes ot today, in which parents 
are not concerned about molding their 
children into religious thought or spe- 
cific practices, tend to indoctrinate chil- 
dren less into an accepted faith. Second, 
many students, upon philosophically 
examining religions, find in their faiths 
and denominations common underly- 
ing tactors which seem to them basic- 
ally more important than petty differ- 
ences. This situation may lead them to 
an impatience with the things that keep 
religions apart and cause waste in insti- 
tutional squabbles where constructive 
work needs to be done mstead. Third, 
Protestant students may find them- 
selves thrust into a town where there 
is no church of their own denomina- 
tion, or where their denominational 
church is quite different from their 
home church; or they may find them- 
selves among college friends of so many 
laiths that they will become restless 
movers from church to church, finding 
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insufhcient agreement in one de- 
nomination and a larger more signih- 
cant agreement among all denomina- 
tions. Fourth, many students are be- 
coming increasingly aware of the need 
for toleration and cooperation in every- 
thing we do. 

The trend among students toward 
interdenominational and interfaith lines 
is certainly a progressive step in the 
way of clear, cooperative Christian 
thinking. Students must see that the 
basic broad message of Christianity to 
ALL men, with its implications for our 
individual and institutional behavior, 
is the most important’ factor in our 
lives as Christians. Its spirit should be 
placed above tribalisms and_ personal 
tondnesses. It necessarily follows, how- 
ever, that we must bring our beliefs 
into action by participation and coop- 


eration in the world of fellow Chris 
tians. We must bring our efforts and 
beliefs to root in the churches where 
our beliefs lie. Imperfect as the Church 
visible may be we cannot help it by 
turning away with a defeatist attitude. 
We can only aid the Church Invisible 
by directed action in the Church visible. 

You cannot fit all men into one mold 
as you would pour jello into identical 
dishes, and you cannot fit men, who 
have acknowledged individual differ- 
ences, into an intricately organized and 
stereotyped dogmatic thought. The ne- 
cessity to anchor ourselves in an agency 
of concrete action cannot be denied, 
however, and in this we must root our- 
selves in churches. We must achieve 
somehow a_ balance between open- 
mindedness and closed-mindedness. 

In Christianity perhaps this balance 
can be achieved best as we define our 
beliefs as individuals (after study and 
examination); and then, by rooting 
ourselves in a faith which best meets 
our individual convictions; and further, 
by acting in the spirit of true Chris- 
tianity, remembering always the neces- 
SILV tor toleration and patient coopera- 
tion. 


2. How—in activity? 
By JANE E. SPENCER 


University of Connecticut ‘49, 


\ E ARE SITTING within the circle 


ot hrelight in the big room ot our 
Church Cabin, talking of the powers 
of the universe, probing as tar as we 
can. Some students speak slowly and 
hesitatingly, trying to force words out 
of their deepest thoughts, while others 
argue fluently. They may discuss a 


topic such as the “Nature of God,” 


home ec major 


“The Good Lite and Where it Leads,” 
or “Prayer.” Here, beliefs are crushed 
or strengthened by contact with other 
seekers after truth. If we stayed within 
the boundaries of our own denomina- 
tions, we would lose the chance or 
insight that might help us. 

Or we may be in our university-town 
church. Each quarter hour its chimes 
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have rung out across the University 
Campus. But on Sunday mornings they 
play loved hymn tunes, and no one’s 
personal faith closes his ears to this 
sound. Here is the white-panelled sanc- 
tuary, pews filled with people of vary- 
ing backgrounds, experiences, and 
plans, people who come from many 
different home churches, people who 
all share in a service of worship not 
bound to one tradition, but gathering 
many in the beauty of music and read- 
ings, and the careful thought of the 
sermon. | think of the choir united in 
music that is greater than any one of 
them, all inspired by the beauty, gran- 
deur, and creative power that it repre- 
sents. These are things that reach 
every heart. 

Again, we might be at the University 
Christian Association in a Sunday eve- 
ning open meeting. Here is a gather- 
ing ‘place to hear good speakers and 


join in a social hour. Separately, de- 
nominational groups could not even 
invite such speakers as we have, from 
far and near. Only united effort can 
carry on these Open Houses, arrange 
discussion and study groups, maintain 
as fine a library of religious books, send 
frequent deputations to nearby church- 
es, or cooperate successtully on joint 
projects with the Jewish and Catholic 
groups on campus. 

As students we are creating in our- 
selves attitudes which will carry over 
to our community lives long after our 
diplomas have been packed away. We 
shall want then to join with others in 
needed cooperation for our communi- 
ties. Thus, in cabin group, in interde- 
nominational worship, and in Chris- 
tian Association program, we are not 
only widening our own horizons now, 
but building for the future—that of 
ourselves, our Church, and our World. 


3. How—in organization? 


Yale News Bureau replies: 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.: In an effort to min- 
ister adequately to the religious needs 
of 8,500 students the new Yale re- 
ligious program involves full-time serv- 
ice by seven Protestant ministers, a Jew- 
ish rabbi, and a Roman Catholic priest. 
Selected by their respective churches 
following consultations with the Rev- 
erend Sidney Lovett, University Chap- 
lain, and the Reverend Luther Tucker, 
General Secretary of the Yale Christian 
Association, they are: an Episcopalian, 
a Methodist, a Lutheran, a Congrega- 
tionalist, a Presbyterian, a Roman 
Catholic and a Jew. Student groups 
to which the last two provide services 
cooperate with the Yale Christian As- 
sociation as members of the Inter- 
religious Council. 

The Protestant chaplains serve as 
members of the Staff Council of the 
Yale Christian Association, also assist- 
ing as leaders of daily worship in 
Dwight Memorial Chapel. They have 
their offices for the most part in Dwight 
Hall, (the Yale Christian Association ) 
and are available to students daily. In 
connection with their work at Yale, 
they also assist in the work of local 
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parishes of their various denomina- 
tions. 

Besides these ordained _ leaders, 
Dwight Hall also commands five other 
graduate assistants on the staff of the 
Yale Christian Association, and a lay 
associate for the University Chaplain. 

Can Protestants work together sig- 
nificantly in one campus program, and 
cooperate significantly with Jews and 
Roman Catholics? The Yale answer is 
an enthusiastic “yes.” 


PROTESTANT SOURCES 
OF POWER 


(Continued from page 6) 


that being a monk and living in a mon- 
astery was especially religious. The Prot- 
estants said this was no more religious 
than any other kind of useful life led 
in the spirit of Christ. This rejection of 
monasticism gave a new meaning to 
spirituality. The double standard of 
ethics—a very high one for the priest 
or monk and a lower one for the Chris- 
tian in everyday life—was definitely set 
aside. Protestantism restored daily life 
to an honorable status. It regards the 


“world” as the rightful sphere man’, 
service to God, not as something from 
which the more earnest Christian should 
withdraw. 

The charge is sometimes made tha 
instead of raising everyday life to the 
level of the religious, Protestants fe. 
duced the religious to the level of the 
everyday. That many have fallen fa, 
below their duty of infusing Christian 
values into every realm of human life 
may readily be admitted, but we cap 
surely maintain that the emphasis op 
man’s serving God in the so-called 
everyday vocations is our best ground 
tor the hope of introducing a new spirit 
into the lite of society as a whole. 

We have said enough to suggest that 
Protestantism is the custodian in our 
modern world of the principle of Chris. 
tian individuality. The question arises 
whether Protestants have ap 
equally keen sense of Christian com. 
munity—or, in other words, whether 
they have a_ strong loyalty to the 
Church as the fellowship of Christians 
everywhere. Part of our answer would 
have to be an admission that many 
Protestants are not as sensitive as they 
should be to the key importance of 
the Church. But there is one respect in 
which Protestants make a contribution 
of great value to the understanding of 
what the Church is, namely, that they 
always think of the Church as a body 
of people as over against thinking of it 
as an institution. This is the character. 
istic Protestant view, and_ because it 
puts the emphasis on persons, Protes: 
tantism really lends itself to a high idea 
of the Church—the Church defined in 
terms of the Christian fellowship. 

And Protestants of every name can 
rejoice that today they are getting closer 
together in Christian fellowship, in 
Christian witness and in Christian serv- 
ice throughout the world. In spite o 
the war, ninety-nine different denomi 
nations drawn from every church that 
rose out of the Reformation, and als 
from the Eastern Orthodox family, in 
more than thirty different countries al 
over the globe have decided to become 
members of the new World Council o! 
Churches through which our unity i 
Christ is being expressed. 


as to 


This statement is printed by kind permission 
of Dr. Cavert and of Association Press. Cop- 
ies in pamphlet form may be ordered from 
Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, Nev 
York 17, N. Y., at 15¢ each, $10 for 1M 
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"Spires pointing skyward, 
Insistent silent fingers 


EASTER, HEY FACT 


Actually the vitality of Christian 
faith does seem bound up with the de- 
gree In which it grasps the fact of 
Christ's resurrection. If that noblest of 
men died in self-sacrifice without vin- 
dication of His infinite quality of life, 
there's small assurance that the uni- 
verse does have love at its center. To be- 
lieve in Easter means knowing a uni- 
verse radically different from the purely 
naturalist, materialist one. 


All of which means that Christians 
aren't content with Easter accounts 
which add up to the disciples “just 
thinking’ they found Jesus again 
among them. Nor do Christians assert 
that since He came through closed 
doors, and since “some doubted” even 
when He was seen of 500, the resurrec- 
tion meant precisely a flesh-and-blood 
body reclaimed trom death. Christians 
do say, with some unanimity, that 
here was a life so powerfully a part of 
God that Jesus’ personality actually and 
fully dwelt among His friends in spite 
of all that human sin could do. This 
we assert as the exhilarating, world- 
changing fact of Easter for campus and 
planet in 1947. 


JEWS & DENOMINATIONS 


Campus anti-semitism is said to be 
growing—although more probably it’s 
just becoming more explicit in days of 
jaded nerves and the blurting of things 
we used to say under our breath. 


We're separated from Roman Cath- 
olics most by the ban placed by their 
clerical superiors. We're separated from 
our other Protestant fellow-Christians 
by difference of “atmosphere” and class 
and liturgy—seldom by belief. But 
we're separated from Jews most by their 
consciousness of social solidarity (not 
“religion” or “race’”)—and our own. 
Reform Judaism is almost identical 
with Unitarianism, which breaks tew 
friendships among us! 
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If in this situation Jews are “apart” 
by reason largely of a group solidarity 
which many of them earnestly deplore, 
is not our cue to accept them socially 
into the majority group as deliberately 
but casually as we can? If we believe 
our Christianity is worth sharing, it is 
only in such an eye-to-eye social set- 
ting that attitudes and beliefs will in- 
deed spread. Campus, like nation, 
should be a democracy where all views 
are respected, but where tradition or 
social groupings must not prevent any- 
one from finding and accepting truth 
about reality. 


POINT OF ORDER! 


One keen analyst of American stu- 
dent participation in world Christian 


conclaves says we are sticklers for par- 
liamentary regularity, making impas- 
sioned speeches for “the democratic stu- 
dent process,” but silent and dull-eyed 
in discussions which are really crucial 
theologically and _ socially. Another 
Geneva-Prague-Oslo observer denies 
this view, saying Americans have cham- 
pioned race issues and even theologi- 
cal claims which have remade policy in 
world Christian youth discussions. 

Whichever is right, it’s certain that 
we gadget-minded Americans are in- 
terested at least as much in the techni- 
cal process of getting things done, as in 
what actually gets done. At internation- 
al gatherings of students this summer, 
we fervently hope Americans will know 
and declare their doctrinal faith and 
social credo, as well as rise to nice points 
of order. Tense war-born theologies 
abroad, “‘neo-Protestant” but often verg- 
ing on obscurantism and tundamental- 
ism, need the witness of balanced, con- 
vinced faith achieved in less harsh emer- 
gency. 


“Hence make clear the path, 
Briar-torn the band...” 


CROWDED CAMPUS AD IN. 


President Conant of Harvard predicts 
that the GI Bill is making veterans’ 
kid brothers and relatives want college 
also. He says the Federal government 
can meet this “contagion” of education 
only by (1) bringing 2-year college to 
the masses, in local areas with state 
supervision, and (2) providing at least 
10,000 Federal scholarships annually to 
bring exceptional students to the resi- 
dential colleges now already in business. 

Certainly our American veneration of 
prestige has crowded the big campuses 
overwhelmingly. There 
equal opportunity for rich and poor to 
attend college, too. And the junior col- 
lege idea is notably successful in Cali- 
fornia and elsewhere. 

But is our aim at college to produce 
technicians, as Dr. Conant seems to as- 
sume? What does America want to do 
with the millions newly alert to college 
possibilities? We haven't examined 
deeply enough the virtues of the non- 
publicly supported liberal arts college, 
nor the dividing up of huge technician- 
minded campuses into small life units 
—nor the spiritual meaning of higher 
education for citizenship and for life in 
the universe. Not so fast, Dr. Conant! 
Our how should wait still upon our 


why. 


WRITE SOON 


Circulation of this sheet you're read- 
ing is at an all-time high, with more ar- 
ticles offered, more bouquets (and brick- 
bats) thrown, and more bright Edi- 
torial Board ideas than ever before. 
Next month’s issue—May—is largely 
about Religion in Higher Education, 
and that large theme may hold our 
readers until Labor Day when the an-_ 
nual bow to frosh is made. We do want 
student articles, poems, news-notes, pic- 
tures—sometimes the more unsolicited 
the better! As the muse brushes you 
with her wing, faithful reader, the wel- 
come mat is continually at our editorial 


is need tor 


door. 
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STUDENTS’ DIRECTORY 


Citizenship Seminar—Work with Migrants—Caravans— 


Students -in-Industry—Vacation Church Schools— 


Citizenship Seminar 


Sponsor: National Intercollegiate Christian Council 

Students hold full-time paid jobs in government agencies 
in Washington, D. C. and spend 8-12 hours a week in sem- 
inar meetings. Registration $35. 4pply: Fern Babcock, 600 
Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


New York Summer Service Group 


Co-sponsor: National Intercollegiate Christian Council 

Students work thirty hours a week in settlements, unions 
and other agencies and study economic, social and religious 
problems. Seven weeks, beginning June 28. Cost $25-$200. 
Scholarships available. 4pply: Mrs. Kana Nestingen, 215 W. 
23rd Street, New York 11, New York. 


Serving Migrants 


Sponsor: Home Missions Council of North America 
Service to agricultural migrant families in 26 states. Child- 
care, story hours, recreation for all ages, worship services, 
community singing, dramatics, crafts, counseling. Varied 
racial groups represented in both staff and migrant families. 
Three weeks or more between June 1 and October 1, 1947. 
Expenses of volunteers are paid; salary also paid in a tew 
cases. Write: 
MID-WESTERN AREA: Rey. Ellis O. Marshburn, 203 North 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill. 
EASTERN AREA: Miss Edith FE. Lowry, 297 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, N. Y. 
FAR-WESTERN AREA: Mrs. F. E.. Shotwell, 
Adams Boulevard, Los Angeles 16, Calif. 


3330 West 


Students-in-Industry 


Sponsor: National Intercollegiate Christian Council 
Students secure jobs, work for pay, live cooperatively, and 
meet frequently with community leaders. Trained director 
in charge of group. Members of the 1946 projects were able 
to save from $5-$20 a week. Registration, $15. Dates, ap- 
proximately June 20-August 31, 1947. Apply: 
@Hicaco, 1LL.—Harold J. Kuebler, 1g South LaSalle St., 
Chicago 3, Ill. 
MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL, MINN.—Clarence Elliott, 30 South 
gth St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
HARTFORD, CONN.—R. Elizabeth Johns, 167 Tremont St., 
Boston 11, Mass. 
cOLUMBUs, OH1I0O—Richard Richards, 40 West Long St., 
Columbus 15, Ohio 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Bruce Maguire, 715 South Hope 
St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
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Seminars on Life of Jesus 


Sponsor: National Intercollegiate Christian Council and other; 
Students and others devote mornings to study of the records 
ot Jesus’ life and teaching to discover the essential nature of 
his religion. Afternoons and evenings free. Registration fee 
$10. Apply: Mrs. Dora Willson, Route 1, Glen Mills, Pa, 
Places and dates: 
PENDLE HILL, WALLINGFORD, PA.—July 28-August 18 
1947. Winnitred Wygal, leader. 
KIRKRIDGE, BANGOR, PA.—-September 1-15, 1947. Albert 
Baily, leader. 


Training for SCA Leadership 


Sponsor: National Intercollegiate Christian Council 

Three President's Schools: Officers and cabinet members 
ot Christian Associations enroll tor five or six semester hours’ 
credit, preparing for next year’s CA leadership. Cost, $150- 
$230. Some scholarships available. pp/y: Harold B. In- 
galls, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
Schools will meet at: 

PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION, BERKELEY, CAL.—June 23- 
August 2, 1947. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
August 15, 1947. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, CHICAGO, ILL.—June 23-July 25, 

1947. 

Two Work-Study Groups in Camps. Students work as 
employees of YMCA camps June 1-September 2, living co- 
operatively in employees’ lodges. Wages tor summer include 
room, board, use of recreation facilities and a bit more than 
$100. Seminars on SCA leadership meet three times a week. 
Places and dates are: 

ESTES PARK, COLORADO—]une 30-August 22, 1947. A pply: 
Lois Crozier, 114 East gth St., Topeka, Kans. 
COLLEGE CAMP, WILLIAMS BAY, WISCONsIN—-July 7-August 


1, 1947. ./pply: H. B. 


Jentsen, 5315 Drexel Ave, 
Chicago, Il. 


Work Conference 


Sponsor: Lisle Fellowship 

WORK CONFERENCE: Education for living in a world home; 
development of individuals through group work methods 
and intergroup education; cooperative living arrangements. 
Eastern Unit, Watkins Glen, N. Y., June 11-July 16; West 
ern Unit, Lookout Mountain, Colorado, July 18-August 29. 
The groups alternate weekly between community work and 
evaluation periods. Cost $100; or according to financial abil- 
ity. Write: DeWitt C. Baldwin, Freedom House, 20 West 
soth Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 27, N. Y.—July 2. 
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SIGNIFICANT SUMMER 


— ible Study Seminars—Work Camps and Conferences 
— Training for Church and SCA Leadership 


S dents in industry; processing of relief materials; cattle boat 
Vication cnools, aravans attendants; service in mental hospitals; rehabilitation project 
thers land ‘many other projects under Denominational in Puerto Rico. Write: Brethren Service Committee, 22 
‘ords |Sponsorship South State Street, Elgin, Ill. 
| fee (Sponsor: American Friends Service Committee Sponsor: Congregational Christian Church 


Pp, | Some scholarship aid for most of following: Peace Cara- 


: IN NEW YORK AREA: Vacation church schools, surveys, and 
vans and Work Camps, June 20 to August 15; fee $90-$100. 


young people’s programs; serving miners, farmers, share- 


18, An Interne-in Industry group in Philadelphia and Interne- croppers, migrants, and workers in crowded industrial cen- 
in-Cooperative groups in Minneapolis and New . ork City, ters. College and seminary students. Write: Dr. Thomas 
Ibert |/une 27-September 5; International Service Seminars, espe- Tripp, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


cially for students trom other countries, and a few American 
students, June-August; fee $100. And many other interest- 
ing projects. Write: American Friends Service Committee, 
20 §. 12th Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


IN CHICAGO AREA: Camp counseling, vacation church 
schools, community recreation leadership, construction or 
repair of needed church and community buildings. College 
students for Pilgrim Fellowship Caravans and work projects 


Sponsor: Northern Baptist Convention under local pastors, social workers and State Conference Dt- 
ibers | Cooperative living, manual labor, fellowship, and wor- rectors. Expenses paid. Write: Reverend Oliver Powell, 19 
ours’ |ship in: Sacramento, Cal.; Hulett, Wyo.; Hammond, Ind.; South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
1150- | Rio Grande, Ohio; Weirton, W. Va.; Harlem in New York IN BOSTON: Vacation Programs with Children in churches | 

In- City. Qualification: one year of college or equivalent in ot Greater Boston, mostly in low-income areas. June 2!- 

ork. Jteaching or work experience. Individual pays transportation August 22. Intensive ten-day training program. Cooperative 
and possibly living expenses ($40) June 27-August 8. Write: living on campus of Andover Newton Theological School. 
2} Summer Service Project Committee, 152 Madison Avenue, k.ach worker recelves $200 tor the nine-week period and 1S | 
New York 16, N. Y. responsible for his own travel and living expenses. Write: 
Y 2 /Sponsor: Church of the Brethren Lillian B. Moeschler, 14 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
Summer Work Camps of various types throughout the SERVICE PROJECTS ABROAD. Living expenses provided; volun- 

*5 | United States (camper provides travel and maintenance of teer pays transportation. Write: Ralph Hyslop, 14 Beacon , 
a approximately $30 a month); students in cooperatives; stu- Street, Boston 8, Mass. -_ 
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Purposeful labor produces playground. 


Sponsor: Disciples of Christ 

Young people for six weeks’ training and work in local 
churches. Two training centers and areas of work: West 
Coast, Los Angeles, California; and Central, Eureka, IIli- 
nois. Must have had leadership experience in local church 
work. All expenses paid except travel to and from training 
center. Write: Lester G. McAllister, 2700 Pine Boulevard, 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Sponsor: Evangelical and Reformed Church 

SOCIAL SERVICE WORK CAMPs at Caroline Mission, St. Louis, 
Missouri (Interracial Playground) and Flanner House, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana (co-sponsored with American Friends 
Service Committee ). June 27-August 22. Cost, $25 and travel; 
scholarship aid. Write: Purd E. Deitz, 1720 Chouteau Ave- 
nue, St. Louis 3, Mo. 

COUNSELORS FOR SUMMER CAMPS. Various periods; expenses 
paid. Write: E. L. Schlingman, 1505 Race Street, Philadel- 
phia 2, Pa. 


@ RAINING FOR CHURCH LEADERSHIP. Lake Erie, Ohio, East 
Bay, Illinois; Green Lake, Wisconsin; Hanover, Indiana: 
Gulf Coast, Louisiana; Iowa; Lone Star, Texas; Michiana, 
Michigan; Missouri Valley, Missouri; Mountain Lake, Penn- 
sylvania; Nebraska; North Star, Minnesota; Ohio; Sunflower, 
Kansas; and the Catawba Summer Conference, North Caro- 
lina. Write: E. L. Schlingman, 1505 Race Street, Philadel- 
phia 2, Pa. 


Playground supervision is fun all around. 


Cooperative living trains for democracy. 


Working in special fields gives experience. 
Sponsor: National Lutheran Council 

SETTLEMENT HOUSES, CHILDREN’S INSTITUTIONS and summer 
camps during vacation period, 8-12 weeks, to supervise rec- 
reation, worship, crafts, music; assist house parents. College 
men and women; salary $40-$64 per month plus room and 
board. Write: Dr. C. E. Krumbholz, 231 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Board of Missions and Church Extension of 
the Methodist Church 

WORK WITH RACIAL GROUPS in missions and churches, play- 
ground supervision, nursery work, vacation church school 
work, recreation. Open to students of all races and _ back- 
grounds who have had two years of college work. June 23 to 
August g. Room and board provided. Students provide own 
transportation and pay activities fee of $25. Write: Dr. A. R. 
Hutchinson, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. « 


Sponsor: Protestant Episcopal Church 
URBAN AND RURAL PROGRAMS in Vermont, Maine, Massa- 


chusetts, Virginia; church settlements; work camps; rural 
missions; recreation programs; vacation church schools. Most 
students pay own expenses. Programs of two to ten weeks. 
Write: Reverend Thomas van B. Barrett, 281 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, N. Y. 

Sponsor: Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 

VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL: a few workers needed. Expenses 
and a small honorarium paid. Write: Dr. Harry G. Goody- 
koontz, Joint Committee on Student Work, 309 Urban Build- 
ing, Louisville 2, Ky. 

Sponsor: Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 

COMMUNITY service. Youth organizations, camp coun- 
seling, Bible schools, maintenance jobs on mission school 
campus. Westminster Work Fellowships for periods of eight 
weeks to three months; room and board provided; scholar- 
ships $50 to $200 on basis of merit and need. 

WESTMINSTER FELLOWSHIP CARAVAN: Teams need college 
men and women for six weeks; caravaners pay travel to and 
from one of the seven training centers; other expenses pro- 
vided. 

WORK-CONFERENCES for college men and women in De. 
troit, Michigan, and Morgantown, West Virginia. Eight 
weeks. Expenses paid, in some instances. 

Write: Miss Margaret S. Crofoot, 1105 Witherspoon Build 
ing, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

(For a fuller listing of summer projects, send for “Invest Your 
Summer”; 32 pp.; 10c a copy. Address: Interdenominational Commis: 
sion, 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago |], Ill.) 
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“The highest fellowships are those of common cause and of 
suffering. They are saved from cynicism and despair by re- 
ligious insight, Christian hope and courage. Nor are these 
without joy also. But suffering is the test. This suffering is 
not sought. It is often in no way anticipated, but it is implicit 
in the deepest human relation, which is fellowship.' 


“When the perceptive Christian is joined spiritually to this 
other world, life takes on a different cast. Suffering, so feared 
by man, becomes a means of discovery of the true substance 
of life. Selfishness is replaced by a strong identification with 
the lot of others and the will to lose oneself for others.’ 


“While there is a lower class, | am in it; 
While there is a criminal element, | am of it; 
While there is a man in jail, | am not free.” 


“Ah tears! Unbidden tears! 

Familiar friends since childhood’s lonely years, 
Long separated we, 

Why do ye come again to dwell with me? 


“At midnight, dawn, midday 

Ye come; ner wait your coming nor delay; 
Nay fearless, with what scorn 

Ye picture China by my brothers torn. 


“Your score | must accept, 

But I’m no coward; pray heed ere more ye've wept; 
| love Japan so fair, 

And China too; this war | cannot bear. 


“Is there no other way?’ 

Thus do | search my spirit all the day 
Nor ever reach a goal; 

| live, but only as a phantom soul. 


“Like Christ who bore our sins upon the Cross, 

|, too, must bear my country’s sins and dross; 

Land of my love! Thy sins are grievous to be borne, 
My head hangs low upon my form forlorn. 


“Ah tears! Unbidden tears! 

Long separated we, 

Alas! has come another day 
When ye must dwell with me.’ 


1’Creative Society John Macmurray 

="In a Nutshell Robert Montgomery; motive, Octcber 

+ Eugene Debbs 

Tears’’—Kagawa 

*“’But Then Face tc Face Howard Thurman in ‘The Great- 
est of These’ 


6 “Prayers of the Free Spirit’—Elmore McKes 


“Be Still and Know... .” 


Meaning of Suffering 


“It is the judgment scene. 
The climax of man’s pilgrimage has come at last. 
The Judge, like some Oriental Despot, sits enthroned. 
One by one, they come— 
No longer men or women, 
Yellow, Red, Brown, Black, White, 
Struggling for status, rank, wealth and power; 
But human spirits, laid bare 
Without pretense; all shadowy seemings 
Swept away by the mighty spread of ceaseless light. 
‘l was sick, helpless; 
| was hungry, desperate; 
| was lonely, wretched; 
| was in prison, deserted.’ 
Strange, awful words from Him. 
‘Oh, | know you were busy, 
So many affairs claimed your thought and energies 
There was little time left for simple deeds 
Of gratuitous extras. 
Yes! | know all about your temperament, your health— 
Somehow you were always in arrears with chores. 
Excuses come easily, alibis ever at hand. 
| can understand how hard it was for you to overcome 
Your fear of being an easy touch or sentimental; 
And then you had so many children—yes— 
Charity did begin at home. 
Besides, 
“You didn’t know; but, are you sure? 
Did you remember those flashes of concern 
Of sympathy 
That broke across your path at first, 
And then at longer intervals until at last 
There were no more? 
Only the hollow darkness of the self cut off. 
And now no word of mine can alter 
What your days have done. 
The history of your life . . . that is your judgment.’ 
Such is the picture—and there’s no escape.” 


“O God, who hast set the solitary in families, who dost join 
man to man in friendship, and who dost enkindle the hearts of 
nations to draw near to one another, grant us thy gift of 
understanding. Make us sensitive to all troubled, lonely, dis- 
appointed persons. Make us sympathetic with all who are 
bereaved, frustrated and ill. Make us eager to bear the burdens 
of the unemployed, the poor and the homeless, people of all 
races and classes. Teach us to bless those who curse us, to 
pray for those who spitefully use us; and to forgive those who 
speak ill of us, or reject and pass us proudly by. Take our 
spirits to those deep wellsprings of life eternal where Jesus 
met thee face to face. Leave us ill satisfied till thy love flows 
through us, and no barrier of our own mars the fulfillment 
of thine eternal purpose in us. Amen.”® 
Compiled by Beth Leinbach 
Seattle, Wash 
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FOR SUPER-SUMMER 


Student-in-Industry 


The work-study-play seminar in Minneapolis 
—judging by last summer’s—is a great ex- 
perience 


I, WAs A great experience to live and 
work as an employee in an industrial 
city and to share the adventure with 
other college men and women who 
were having a similar experience! 

June 23, 1946, twenty-five of us trom 
ten states and nineteen colleges arrived 
at Concordia Junior College, (halfway 
between Minneapolis and St. Paul.) 
Our suitcases were full of work clothes 
and our hearts full of expectation. 

The men—all four—lived in a dor- 
mitory adjacent to the larger building 
where we girls lived. Just below our 
rooms was the college dining-room, us- 
ually featuring lemon desserts and a ro- 
tund chef. On the same corridor was 
the “Hear ye, Hear ye” meeting place 
of our group. Our director was Hugo 
Thompson, Professor of Philosophy in 
Macalester College, St. Paul. 

Each of us, from Kathie of Georgia 
te Charlotte of Boston, had one com- 
mon concern: where find a job—but 
by the end of that first week everyone 
was signed up in jobs which varied 
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40-hours a week on a real job. 
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Join a Summer Project 


(See the amazing bill-of-fare on pp. 12-14) 


trom aid to Mayor Humphrey ot Min- 
neapolis to sewing long strips on mat- 
tresses for the King Koil Company. 
Most jobs were light industrial tasks; 
only a tew were clerical. Three of us, 
rooming together, saw little of each 
other because we worked different 
shifts. I worked in room 
of a box and stationery factory; the 
University of Wisconsin junior was a 
night shifter in the same plant, and the 
Hillsdale College girl was a split-shifter 
watching the tin cans roll by at the 
American Can Company. 


The group immediately felt at home 
on the Concordia campus. Most traveled 
to work by street car. For room and 
two meals a day we paid $10.50. 


B READ-WINNING Was only a secondary 
matter, for our primary interest was to 
interpret our personal experience in re- 
lation to the total labor picture. Seated 
round a big table in our recreation 
room, we met three evenings a week 
in discussion groups, each time with a 
different labor official, college econo- 
mist, religious leader, or other prom- 
inent Twin-City person as guest speak- 
er. These were friendly, informal ex- 
changes of thoughts and ideas, with the 
speaker starting us off with a half-hour 
presentation of his ideas. 


Within the span of torty-eight hours 
we heard in these seminars the atti- 
tudes of the CIO presented by likable 
Rodney Jacobson, state CIO leader, and 
the opposing ideas of the National As- 
sociation of Manutacturers, given by 
state NAM President Christianson. So 
we were able to make first-hand com- 
parisons with the additional privilege 
of quizzing labor and management 
spokesmen off-the-record sessions. 
Sometimes we saw hidden reactions to- 
ward current problems which many a 
newspaper would have considered a 
scoop! 


We expanded the title “Student Ip. 
dustrial Seminar” to include anything 
and everything connected with labor. 
unions and industry. The numerous 
lectures were only a small part of our 


program during our ten weeks in the 


Twin cities. More enjoyable than lis. 


tening and jotting down notes were our 
held trips. These took us to the large 
Swift packing plant; the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange, largest cash grain 
market in the world: the state capitol 
and old historical sites, and even to the 
CIO Hall in Minneapolis where we sat 
in on a union meeting while a PAC 
speaker held forth. Our seminar also 
gave us Opportunity to study many 
religious sects and denominations. This 
quest took us, for a series of Sunday 
evenings, to public gospel rallies, and 
included a three-hour visit to a large 
Jewish synagogue where we had friend- 
ly chats with the rabbis. 


B.. THE SUMMER was not all work! 
Every week-end we got together as a 
group tor recreation. The popular St. 
Paul Pop Concerts were most enjoy- 
able; so too the Minneapolis Aqua- 
tennial. 


And so the summer flew by—and at 
our farewell banquet we told what the 
seminar had meant to us. It was price- 
less, we agreed, as an educational ex- 
perience, and for its fellowship with 
some of the finest college men and 
women (three of them Negroes). 
Above all, we tearned that social prob- 
lems cannot be bottled up in a test 
tube and solved by textbook theory. 
We found the industrial world to be 
made of thinking, working men and 
women, many of whom we worked be- 
side all summer and learned to know 
and appreciate. Economics will be a 
lively subject for study, now! 

Mary E. Romans 


Grinnell '47 
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Seminarian -in-Training 


Summer months under the Council for Clinical 
Training are an exciting internship for a 
minister -to-be 


W ANT TO SPEND the summer in the 
hospital—learning? 

Never before had I felt so deeply the 
inadequacy of my theological education 
as last summer when I set out from 
the Protestant Chaplains’ Office at Bel- 
levue Hospital, Manhattan, to make my 
frst ward calls. I was a student chap- 
lain under the Council for Clinical 
Training,’ and I’m sure my feelings 
were shared by my six fellow trainees 
from seminaries in Canada, Virginia, 
Tennessee, Illinois, and New York. We 
were among eighty or so receiving sim- 
ilar training in the fourteen centers 
sponsored by the Council in general 
hospitals, mental hospitals, prisons and 
reformatories—not to speak of the over 
1000 students who have had clinical 
raining since its beginning under Dr. 
Anton T. 


ago. 


Boisen twenty-two years 


What doing? One afternoon a young 
couple asked me to be with them at 
the bedside of their baby on the verge 
of death. I felt ‘helpless. My first im- 
pulse was to theologize on immortality, 
but slowly I came to realize that they 
only wanted me to be with them, to 
listen to some of their innermost hopes 
and tears and questionings. All I did 
was listen, but when they went home 
they thanked me with tears in_ their 
eves. 

Nor will I forget the hours spent 
with a 14-year-old boy, shot by the po- 
lice while robbing a store. Or the bus- 
iness man with an emergency heart at- 
tack who cried as he told me ot his 
broken home, but then “covered up” 
again the next day with his usual su- 
perficial joviality. Or the 18-year-old 
girl, confined in the TB ward, who 
opened up to me much of the tragedy 
and unfulfilled longings of her life. 
Each week we visited 30 or 40 new 
patients, only a very few of whom we 
had time to see each day while they 


l+YHE COUNCIL FOR CLINICAL TRAINING, Inc., 
2 E. ro3zrd St., New York City, Rev. Fred. 
Keuther, Director. The general hospital pro- 
gram at Bellevue is run in coordination with 
the New York Protestant Episcopal City Mis- 
ion Society. 
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Interne and patient, Bellevue Hospital. 


were in the hospital. We were im- 
measurably richer for having known 
them, and, possibly, some of them 
found new confiderce and hope in hav- 
ing a listener who understood a little 
more and condemned a little less than 
the person he was a few months be- 
fore. 

Back in the seminar room after each 
ward call we tried to write up verbatim 
our conversation with the patient. Our 
supervisor read these carefully, adding 
questions and comments which we 
then discussed in individual conter- 
ences with him. Some we studied and 
discussed in seminar. It was worth the 
pain and struggle we went through to 
get those verbatims down on paper, for 
we learned so much! We began to see 
how we had directed the conversation, 
or made the patient close up by con- 
demning him, or, when we ourselves 
became emotionally uncomfortable, 
how we had changed the subject or 
said, “Well, I must be going now.” 

This was a new type of education tor 
most of us. We had no lectures, ex- 
cept a few by visiting doctors. Most of 
our seminars were discussions in which 
we tried to think together, asking ques- 
tions or offering comments — spon- 
taneously. 

We tried to stay clear of abstract 
speculation, to relate all our questions 
to our clinical experience: Is a sense 
of guilt always valuable? Has the 
Church been right in promoting con- 
sciousness of sin? What are “sin” and 
“atonement? What use should be made 
of fear and punishment in child-train- 
ing and religious education? How can 
religion be a crutch as well as a crux? 
What are the motivations underlying a 
“call” to the ministry, the mission field, 


or to social retorm? Why are many 
people within the Church still capable 
of intense hatred? What.is the differ- 
ence between compulsive and sponta- 
neous love? What is the function and 
value of systematic theology? Is the 
“spirit’ opposed to the “flesh”? What 
are the dynamics operative in Holy Com- 
munion and other special services of the 
Church? What should be the religious 
worker's approach to problems in home 
and community such as masturbation, 
homosexuality, pre-marital intercourse, 
birth control, sex education of children 
and adults, divorce? What have we 
learned about ourselves during the 
summer ? 


Some of us found our clinical train- 
ing so valuable that we have felt we 
must go on into similar work in men- 
tal hospitals and prisons. I believe that 
clinical training is the best experience- 
based education yet developed for any- 
one desiring to live and work with 
people. Last summer's course seems to 
me so valuable, in fact, that I believe 
it should be the basis of all education 
tor religious and social workers in the 


future. 
Sid Anderson 
Yale Divinity '46 


Washington in April 


NEW YoRK, N. Y. The National Student 
YWCA and YMCA will sponsor a Stu- 
dent Citizenship Seminar in Washing- 
ton, Sunday, Monday and Tuesday, 
April 13-15. Forty students will study 
tederal government, call on their elect- 
ed representatives, explore the respon- 
sibilities implicit in Christian taith for 
citizenship, and learn how to be more 
effective citizens. The program: 
Sunday, April 13. Attend the church of 
one’s chore; tour Capitol Hill; Evensong 


at the National Cathedral: “A Christian’s Re 
sponsibility for Effective Citizenship.” 


Monday, April 14. Attend Hearings of Com 

mittees of the Senate and House; visit Senate 
and House of Representatives; visit Library ot 
Congress and Supreme Court. 
* Tuesday, April 15. Visit government agen 
cies such as Bureau of the Budget, Depart 
ment of State, etc. Session on how citizens can 
be effective. 

To apply, write Fern Babcock, 600 
Lexington Avenue, New York 22, 
N. Y., or, Harold B. Ingalls, 347 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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a Difference. 
SCM 


Christianity Makes 
President ot the 
Vice-Chairman of WSCF, Reinold von 
Thadden served during the German oc- 


(serman and 


cupation as Wehrmacht Military Com- 
mander of the Belgian city of Louvain. 
Subsequently he was imprisoned in a 
Russian concentration camp. Recently 
he was permitted to visit Holland and 
Belgium on an ecumenical mission to 
prisoners of war. Thus he became the 
first these 
countries. Visit 


civilian to. visit 


During the Belgian 
Protessor Bruynoghe of the University 


(;erman 


of Louvain organized in Dr. von Thad- 
den’s honor a dinner which at- 
tended by the Rektor of the Univer- 
sity, by a special representative of the 
Pope and by the Chief of Police. Dr. 
von Thadden was thanked by banquet 
Christian 
while a part of the occupation army, 


speakers tor his SETVICES 
and particularly for his efforts to secure 
the Rektor’s liberation, and for effect- 
ing the non-execution of certain Brus- 
sels hostages, whose death sentence 
had been signed by a general of the 
Storm Troopers. Dr. von Thadden ad- 
mitted, on his return to Geneva, that 
while the visit had not been easy, he 
was grateful tor the privilege to be the 
first official representative in an official 
capacity to go to countries where feel- 
ings against Germany are so deep and 
bitter. 


Churches Back WSCF. Paralleling 
the $55,000 allocation of Church World 
Service to WSCF during the year 1947 
for the administration of certain stu- 
dent projects, Christian Reconstruction 
in Europe (a British organization) ap- 
propriated £5,000 ($20,000) for the 
same purpose. While evidencing the 
close connection between the churches 


and the student Christian movements. 
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amounts are all 


ave 


these gifts afford no reason tor reduced 
giving. Rather, these 


“earmarked re- 


student since 
construction purposes, the continuation 
and expansion of the Federation's nor- 
mal program is contingent upon et- 
forts and generosity ot friends. 


Indian SCM Calls New Leader. C. S. 
Paul of Andhra Christian College has 
been called to succeed Augustine Ralla 
Ram as General Secretary of the In- 
dian Movement, beginning next Christ- 
mas. Ralla Ram rendered a service to 
the American 1946 
during his visit to North America. Re- 


movements 1n 


tirement from the administrative field 
signifies his release to an international 
student ministry. M. M. Thomas of the 
Indian Movement joined the Federa- 
tion staff in Geneva during February. 


Indonesian SCM Divided. Now that 
a Dutch Emergency University exists 
in Batavia, the 300 Dutch, Eurasian, 
Chinese and some Indonesian students 
will have no relations with the SCM 
which exists in the Republican univer- 
sity. Therefore a separate SCM 1s be- 
ing started, with the hope that small 
of the Movements may 
consultations thereby 


two 


meet for and 


grow together. 


Golden Anniversary in South Africa. 
yoo delegates to the Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary Conference of the SCM in Stel- 
lenbosch were from each of the four 
sections of the South Atrican SCM: 
Afrikaans-speaking, English-speaking, 
Bantu and Colored. Robert Mackie, first 
Federation visitor since 1930, arrived on 
the opening day to address the con- 
ference. 


WSR Secretary Visits Burma. Eliza- 
beth Pothan (WSR Secretary for In- 


dia, Burma and Southeast Asia) re- 


NEWS OF 
MUNITY 


THE WORLD STUDENT CHRISTIAN Com. 
EDITED BY WINBURN T. THOMAS 


ports that books valued at $2,500 have 
been received in World Student Relief 
channels in Burma to re-establish study 
facilities in the universities, which suf. 
tered great destruction during the war, 
Note-books, paper and pencils—greatly 
needed articles!—are being sold to stu. 
dents at cost. 


Universities in Japan Reorganize, 
Christian schools have made a quicker 
comeback than government _ institu. 
tions and have capacity enrollments, 
They have constructed temporary 
structures first, because government 
universities must gain permissions 


which are difficult to secure. The pop. 
ularity of English study has been to the 
advantage of mission schools, which 
have foreign staffs. (The English Bible 
Class started by the editor in the Kyoto 
YMCA night school 1s still a going con. 
cern, having continued throughout the 
war). While increased student enroll- 
ments enable the colleges to keep sol- 
vent, they also weaken the one Chnis- 
tian influence which in the past has 
been responsible for more Christian 
baptisms in Japan than all other Chris 
tian agencies combined. 


North American Student Missionary 


Conference. [December 27 through 
January 2, 1948, a North Amer- 
can Student Missionary Conterence 


will be held on mid-western 
university campus. Sponsoring  agen- 
cies include United Student Chns 
tian Council, the SCM of Canada, the 
Home Missions Council and the For- 
eign Missions Conterence. The Admir 
istration is the responsibility of the Stu 
dent Volunteer Movement. Hon. Wal: 
ter Judd, Minnesota Congressman, 1 
Chairman, and the Reverend Fredrik 


Schiotz is Program Chairman. 
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Education Where You Find 


Poised on the eve of a Great Adventure 


two SCM friends acknowledge a debt 


By CHUCK and JEANETTE HULAC 


As told to your INTERCOLLEGIAN reporter 


We found the Hulacs mére and pére methodically packing 
gunks and nailing down boxes, while the three youngsters 
milled about, collecting their own possessions and “helping” 
the packing process. After an hour of this, as the last box 
stood ready for a stenciled address“... Hulac . 
lan,” we cornered Chuck for a parley in which Jeanette 
joined from another corner, where the kids special trunk 
was being groomed for its overseas journey. (Chuck, for 
years Secretary of the Student Christian Association Move- 
ment in the Rocky Mountain Region, is now heading for 
lran to start a student Christian center there. His wife does 
sometimes speak first.) Our leading question was: 


“As you both look back over the years in college and since, 


what's made the two of you?” 


JeANETTE: Well, we were both fortunate to be born into 
Christian homes where we were taken to church at an early 
age and there exposed to the usual classes and exercises. 
These factors played an important part in bringing us to 
the point at which we now find ourselves. 


Cuuck: Our adolescent experiences in church differed radi- 
cally, however. Whereas Jeanette tound continued growth 


through leadership opportunities with 
younger girls, | met no such responsibil- 
iy in my church, and by the tme | 
reached college I was all but through 
with the church. It was the Student 
YMCA at the University of Nebraska 
that brought me back to the church. And 
it was the Student YWCA at the College 
op Emporia that strengthened and en- 
riched Jeanette s already strony relation- 
ship to the church. For these experiences 
we are both gratetul. 


Reporter: There are those who feel that 
the Student Christian Association Move- 
ment should not be concerned about the 
church. How do you feel about this? 


Cuuck: We feel strongly that the Stu- 
dent Christian Association Movement 
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finds its truest meaning and significance as it tries to be 
“the arm of the Church” on the campus. It was our good 
luck that we were able to participate in campus CAs where 
this concept was maintained. We éarnestly hope this concept 
may be clarified and strengthened on every campus. 


JEANETTE: We are gratetul to our Christian Association ex- 
perience for other reasons, too. It helped both of us acquire 
a view ot the Christian message which may have been pre- 
sented trom the pulpits under which we sat, but we some- 
how managed to escape it! In college, for the first time, we 
saw the tragic human toll exacted by the social evils of our 
world. In a new way we came to look upon all men as our 
brothers. As Bill Kitchen once said: “We learned to see in 
every man the man for whom Christ died.” In some ways 
the SCA Movement has served as the conscience of the 
organized Church by reminding it of its responsibility for 
bringing Christ’s influence to bear upon the critical social 
issues of the world. The Movement must continue to make 
its voice heard in this and other critical areas. 


Reporter: In what specific ways did the SCM “educate” 


you ? 


Family Portrait: The Hulacs. 
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JEANETTE: One of the more important ways was the op- 
portunity to hear and talk with spiritual giants of our day. 
In student conferences we got to know John R. Mott, Robert 
E. Speer, Henry P. Van Dusen, Howard Thurman, George 


Albert Coe, Reinhold Niebuhr, Sherwood Eddy, W. A. 


Visser t Hooft, T. Z. Koo, Toyohiko Kagawa, Kirby Page, 


Winnitred Wygal—these and a multitude of others are now 


tamiliar voices and faces to us. 


Cuuck: Then, too, the Student Movement created situations 
in which we came to know our fellow students in a signif- 
cant way. As an experience in personal growth, nothing can 
take the place of the free and open discussion of funda- 
mental issues such as takes place in Christian Associations 


on campuses all across the nation. 


JeaNeTTE: Many of our richest friendships were launched 
in student conferences and meetings. As a matter of fact, we 
found each other at a Student Conference at Estes Park in 


“The 


Reserue 


Christian Ethics and Social Policy, 
by John C. Bennett (Scribner, 1946, $2) 
is a tidy accounting of relations be- 
tween absolutes and actual social codes 
since about 1930. Rejecting Roman 
Catholic casuist morality, and double- 
standard Protestantism or withdrawal 
trom social conflict, this ethics teacher 
at Union Seminary maps out an ap- 
proach which refuses to identify Chris- 
tian ultimates with any current “must” 
in behavior, while at the same time as- 
serting those ultimates with assurance 
and vehemence. The issue of pacifism, 
which the author refuses to meet with 
simple alternatives, is the sharpest one 
posed. Although the book’s position is, 
in effect, dangerously close to double- 
standard ethics (one for belief and 
ultimacy, the other for actual life situa- 
tions) it is forthright and Protestant in 
exposing insecure absolutes and putting 
ethical decisions directly up to the 
thinking, judging individual. 

On Final Ground, by Harold A. Bosley 
(Harper, 1946, $2) is a first book ot 
sermons by a Baltimore pastor familiar 
in college chapels. It is prophetic, in- 
formed religion, requiring real cere- 
bration for most students who may read 


its twenty-two discourses. 
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the Summer of 1933! Perhaps that’s why we are somewha 
prejudiced in favor of the Movement! And we still beliey, 
there is no better place or time than a Summer Studen; 
Conterence for “finding” a life-partner. 


Cuuck: We are greatly cheered by recent experiments to. 
ward closer cooperation between the Christian Associations 


and the denominational student groups. The job on th 
American college campus is so overwhelming that such 


cooperation is essential. The Associations and the Church. 
related groups need each other, desperately. So perfectly dy 
they complement each other that there is no room for think. 
ing of their respective efforts as competitive. Christian sty. 
dents have a thrilling opportunity to take responsible lead. 


ership in the development of the ecumenical Church. 


my 


Toward a United Church, by William 
Adams Brown (Scribner, 1946, $2.50) 
represents a milestone after thirty years 
of significant progress in ecumenical 
relations among the churches of the 
world. Edited by Samuel McCrea Cav- 
ert since Dr. Brown's death in 1943, 
the book sums up what the great world 
conferences have done, what the student 
movement has done (pp. 30-34), and 
what current results in church amity 
we find in the present World Council 
of Churches and Federal Council of 
Churches. This is excellent history and 
evaluation of the outstanding move- 
ment in recent Christian history. 


Introducing the New Testament, by 
Archibald M. Hunter (Westminster, 
1946, $1) 1s 123 pages of concise guid- 
ance well suited to student group study 
uses, with adequate listing of further 
reading. It discloses the pertinence of 
New Testament criticism in lay terms 
which any student can grasp. 


Dachau Sermons, by Martin Niemoel- 
ler (Harper, 1946, $1.50), are six dis- 
courses given by the great anti-Nazi 
preacher in prison, simple and devo- 
tional in their orthodoxy. 


And so, to Iran! Word has since come of the safe arrival 
of our friends the Hulacs. We shall hope to hear from them 
soon, with news of students of lran—GS 


A Letter: Who'll Organize? 


To THE EpiTor: 


Last year in the University of Mis 
sourt a Tuesday noon luncheon club of 
students met several times to consider 
the Christian ministry as a vocation, 
They were men and women of varying 
interests and denominations; _ they 
ranged trom freshmen to seniors, from 
youngsters just out of high school to 
seasoned war veterans. This year they 
have not met at all. 


From campus to campus such groups 
spring up because of the interest of stu 
dents—then the interest dies for lack oi 
sponsorship, guidance and program sug. 
gestions, and trom lack of contact with 
similar groups on other campuses. A 
fellowship group, on an interdenomina 
tional basis, is needed in nearly ever 
large state university campus tor thos 
interested in (not just committed to) 
church vocation. 


Who is tailing to do this greath 
needed job? Should the YMCA an¢ 
YWCA do it? Or the inter-church 
councils? Should USCC offer sugges 
tions? Or, isn’t this a logical job for 
the Student Volunteer Movement to un 
dertake since the very best source 0 
missionary candidates is from young 
people already committed to the min 
istry? 

GEORGE PARKER ROSSMAN 


Yale Divinity School 


Ep. Note: Have readers some sugges 
tions on this? Send them in! 
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Broadway hit evokes stirring 


speculations about life 


By ROGER L. SHINN 


Ly: not often that a bunch of drunks can raise as much 
commotion as the back-room gang in Eugene O’Neill’s “The 
leman Cometh.” Undistinguished as they are, they've got 
people all over the country talking about the meaning of the 
latest work of America’s most famous playwright. 

It’s hardly tair to put an intricately skilful play into a tew 
words, but here’s the idea in a nutshell. O’Neill’s has- 
beens and ne’er-do-wells forget their frustrations by in- 
dulging in pipe-dreams as they sit around the tables and 
gulp their drinks. They never really fool anybody, but by 
talking about a vague “tomorrow” when theyll get on the 
water-wagon or go back to work, they keep up enough 
self-respect to make life,tolerable. Along the way they en- 
joy an annual visit from a salesman called Hickey, a fellow 
with a line of gab and some class, who likes to join the 
gang, throw a big party, and get drunk with the rest. 
Hickey comes, but this year he’s a changed man. He has 
“a message.” He has found peace, and he wants the others 
tw find it. All they need to do is forget their pipe-dreams and 
lace reality. So under Hickey’s prodding they go hunting 
the jobs they've talked about—and find out how useless 
they really are. They start hating themselves and each other. 
The disenchantment which is supposed to bring peace turns 
them sullen and miserable. 

Then they find out about Hickey. Unbearable guilt has 
forced him to hate and shoot a forgiving wife. So the man 
who wants to strip away illusions turns out to be the worst 
phony of all. As the police take Hickey away, his spell is 
broken. The soaks turn back to their liquor, happy to evade 
despair in the old illusions. 

O'Neill's message is the opposite of Hickey’s: by indirection 
Neill says that all “sweetness and light” are phony. With 
uncanny fascination we watch and have to admit that 
big sections of life, as he shows them, are lies. 

Some writers have been objecting that this is no time for 
a message of disillusionment; we need to be encouraged. 
Others are asking just how true O’Neill’s contention is. 
Brooks Atkinson, New York Times drama critic, says that 
we can't answer O'Neill with facts because he is peering 
‘toward the fundamental mystery of the universe.” To these 
wise words, Atkinson adds the amazing ones: “Until science 
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Truth from Harry’s Bar? 


Courtesy, The Theatre Guild 
Hickey & Co., in “The Iceman Cometh.” 


finds the ultimate source of the life of the universe people can 
only wonder, as Mr. O’Neill has done, whether life is good 
or bad, tor no one knows. Lacking exact knowledge we 
can have nothing much but rough opinions.” 

This ought to make us wonder. Can scientific discovery— 
the probings of the biologist in the slime of the sea, or the 
groping of the astronomer into the cosmic past——-uncover 
any facts which will convince us that lite is or is not worth- 
while? 

The thing that is left out of all this is what a Christian 
calls faith. Atkinson says nothing about it; perhaps it’s an- 
other “rough opinion.” O'Neill gives it passing notice; 
Hickey’s father conveniently had been a preacher, selling 
more illusions to folks. 

So we ask, Is taith an illusion? Scoffers have been saying 
so for a long time, with new emphasis since Freud. No doubt 
they re partly right; in religion, as in everything else, we kid 
ourselves. Probably there’s no air-tight test, but a few 
pointed questions can help us check up. | 

First, does our faith fit the facts? If it demies scientific or 
historical evidence, something is wrong. But while the facts 
of the past decade have pricked a lot of illusions, we've had 
men like Martin Niemoeller witnessing to a faith which 
has been puncture-proot. 

Second, does our faith meet life? When religion simply 
turns our eyes away trom injustice and misery around us, 
its escape. When it makes us do something about injus- 
tice, the word “illusion” just doesn’t fit. 

Third, ts our faith the sort of thing that we are likely to 
spin out in a pipe-dream? Some religion is like that. But 
taith knows a great deal more. For somehow a pipe-dream 
doesn't conjure up a hill, a cross, and a crucified Christ. 
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NEWS OF THE STUDENT CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION MOVEMENT 


Youth Groups Hear Negro Choir 
BEREA COLLEGE, Berea, Kentucky. On 
Youth Sunday a program for all youth 
groups in town and on campus was 
held at Union Church. The main part 
ot the program was a beautiful choric 
speaking service by Negro students of 
the County High School at Richmond. 
This was tollowed by a social hour in 
the Community Room. The program 
was sponsored by the Inter-ftaith Coun- 
cil of Berea.—caROL COAPMAN. 


Arno Haack Visits lowa 

STATE UNIVERSITY OF 10WA, Jowa City. 
Arno Haack, general secretary of the 
YMCA-YWCA at Washington Univer- 
sity in St. Louis, was one of the speak- 
ers during Religion and Lite Week. 
He discussed “Why Social Service?” 
with students who do volunteer work 
in the Children’s Hospital; interpreted 
bers and addressed a membership meet- 
ing on “Why Do We Discuss and What 
Can We Do About It.—Lovutse FRENCH 


Colleges Compete in WSSF 


Pasadena, 


movement to freshmen mem- 


PASADENA JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Cal. PJC challenged its sister college. 
John Muir, to a money raising contest 
tor World Student Service Fund, the 
winning college to receive a_ gold 
trophy at a joint dance. Features of the 
week were selling rides on a full-sized 
merry-go-round set up on the campus, 
and the appearance ot John Raitt, the 
star ot Broadway's Carousel (See March 
(INTERCOLLEGIAN) at a student talent 


show. 


A panel of PJC students has address- 
ed twenty civic and church organiza- 
tions on the theme, “Youth and One 
World.” The group emphasized the 
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need for racial and religious under- 
standing and was composed of Mexi- 
can, Negro, and Caucasian stu- 
dents. One team member, a blind stu- 
dent, portrays genuine understanding 
because he is unable to distinguish the 
prime determiner of color, prejudice. 


When our associate secretary, Eliza- 
beth Lamb, married Ralph Tunison, 
htty SCA’ers chartered a bus to go to 
the wedding.—JEANNIE GROSBACH 


Courtship and Marriage 
Conference 


IOWA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Cedar 
Falls, lowa. The Courtship and Mar- 
riage Conference opened to an audi- 
ence of 1,300 students and _ faculty 
members. Mrs. Evelyn Duvall, Execu- 
tive Secretary ot the National Confer- 
ence on Family Relations, spoke on 
“Anticipating Marriage.” Then student 
meetings carried on with “Rating and 
Dating on the Campus” and “Pros and 
Cons of Going Steady.” Freshmen 
women’s dormitory discussion was con- 
cerned with “What It Means to be a 
Woman, the upperclass women’s with 
“What Getting Married Means, and 
the men’s with the topic “Is This a 
Man's World?” Mrs. Duvall also spoke 
to the class on the Family, “Changing 
Patterns of Family Living.” Twenty- 
hve veterans and wives spent an eve. 
ning with Mrs. Duvall on the subject 
“So Now You're Married.” 


Lenten Services 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, New York, N. 
Y. The Christian 


members to a series of meetings by 


Association invited 
saying: “During the forty days of Lent 
the supreme drama of the Christian 
vear is unfolded. To understand fully 


the meaning of Good Friday and Eas. 
prepare ourselves 
through thought and prayer. We jp. 
vite you to join us in these Lenten Sery. 
ices, a halt hour set aside out of each 
busy week. The services will be con: 
ducted by students, and the messages 
brought to us by outstanding Christian 


ter, we need to 


ministers. 


Picket Jim Crow Barber Shop 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE, Williamstown. 
Mass. Students picketed the College 
Barber Shop in support of charges that 
the shop discriminates against a Negro 
student. Carrying signs on picket duty 
outside the shop were Charles F. Cole, 
New Rochelle, N. Y., former president 
of the Williams Christian Association; 
and James W. Stites of Louisville, Ky, 
member of Gargoyle, senior honor so- 
ciety. 


Hold Student Assembly Round-up 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
phia, Pa. “Point of information!” rang 
out clearly above the clatter of vanish. 
ing dinner dishes, and the Christian As 
sociation membership dinner was off to 
a galloping start. “Student Assembly 
Roundup” was the first in a series ot 
meetings pertaining to the Nationa 
Student Assembly. 

The evening began with a period of 
meditation and worship patterned atter 
those memorable nine o’clock meetings 
with Dr. Thurman. Following a_ brie! 
account of the rest of the Assembly, we 
launched into open discussion on. the 
Affirmation of Christian Faith. Tom 
French spoke of the birth of the “Afir 
mation” and its various phases of growth 
preceding its present form. Soon we 
were in the midst of a miniature ple 
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nary session. This meeting was only the 
frst, and we have but scratched the 
surface on this one subject alone; but 
our members are interested and want 
to learn more. Here lies the heart of 
real possibilities, a group of students 
who realize the need for constructive 
thought and action and want to do 
something about it. 

But large groups are not always best 
for discussion and clarification of big 
ideas. Smaller groups can dig much 
deeper into a subject. Therefore, many 
small groups in our CA have adopted 
the ideas of the Assembly as’ focal 
points tor our discussion groups. 

Our Sunday Evening Fellowship 
Group is discussing Assembly material, 
and our Bible Study Groups are pro- 
posing a study based on Deep Are The 
Sources. We recognize the vital part 
this type of activity plays in Christian 
life, and we hope to make it an in- 
creasing part of our CA activity. 

We have a Social Problems Group 
which meets one lunch time a week to 
discuss matters of vital social interest. 
This group has started a series of dis- 
cussions based on the Social Responsi- 
bility section of the Assembly  Pro- 
spectus. Their aim is to formulate their 
own decisions and opinions and to com- 
pare these findings with the results 
which came out of the Assembly. 
Where any wide differences appear, 
they propose restudying these points to 
ascertain wherein these differences lie 
and why. 

Our denominational groups hold 
weekly luncheon meetings at the CA. 
Since the Assembly, these groups have 
devoted considerable time to discussing 
various aspects of the work at Urbana. 
These small groups, as all others, have 
become analagous to the smaller hear- 
ings which preceded the plenary ses- 
sions, for in them material is discussed 
which will later be brought again be- 
fore the entire membership. Mean- 
while the Men’s and Women’s Cabinets 
are assimilating all the ideas and 
opinions they have gleaned from their 
various group contacts and will work 
on a revision of the Affirmation if the 
general membership so desires. From 
our accepted Affirmation will stem all 
the other activities and policies which 
either are, or we hope, will become a 
part of our organization. 


—LEE HETHERINGTON 
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Hints on Movies 


GO 
IT’S A WONDERFUL LIFE. Truth about life, 


entertainingly packaged, this. story shows 
small-town James Stewart yearning tor wider 
helds but acting out a superb success story 
in eternal values. 

THE BEST YEARS OF OUR LIVES. This 
uumely post-war drama 1s one ot the industry's 
hnest achievements, packed with social sig 
nificance, even though high in alcoholic con- 
tent. 

TILL THE CLOUDS ROLL BY. Jerome Kern's 


music with lavish, star-laden technicolor. 


RADIO WORKSHOP 
August 4-28 


Open to those who have a r 
sponsible relation to radio 
their local communities. Ever 
ett Parker and Protessor Ross 
Snyder, of the Seminary Fac- 
ultv, Directors. Staff includes 
Buell Gallagher, Morton Whish- 
engrad, Frank Papp. Elinor 
Inman, Ola Hiller, Davis Ed 
wards. Sponsored by the Fed 
erated Theological Faculty of 
the University of Chicago and the Joint Racho 


Committee. Address inquires to: 


The Chicago Theological Seminary 
A. C. McGiffert, Jr., President 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


RETURN OF MONTE CRISTO. Suspense with 
the classic Dumas character. 

SWELL GUY. Selfish exhibitionism vividly 
shown, cvmically turtled. 

WAKE UP AND DREAM. Bob Nathan's 
whimsical novel with Bevans, Marshall and 
Haver in retreshing adventure. 

THE OVERLANDERS. Australians driving 


herds 1600 miles to outwit Japanese, with 


5757 University Avenue 


a religious library 


Hazen books, 12 pocket- 
size volumes by outstand- 
ing Christian leaders, are 
answering students’ and 
laymen’s questions about 
religion, Christianity, and 
the church. 


Put the complete set on 
your home, school, library, 
office, and church book- 
shelves. The set of twelve 
$7.50; separate titles 75¢ 


rugged narrative. 

CALIFORNIA. 1848 technicolor goldrush, 
with some naive character changes. 

THE SECRET HEART. Colbert, Pidgeon, Al- 
lhson, Lionel Barrymore, in intelligent psy- 
chiatry story. 


MAYBE 
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A book for students 


8) ROBERT H. GEARHART, JR. 


For those whose religion is hazy or casual, for those who take 
their beliefs for granted, for those who have none at all but wish 
they had, for those whose faith is inarticulate—this book “clicks” 
like a key in its lock. 


Dr. Gearhart reduces religion to its basic elements. He starts with the con- 
cept of individual existence, “| am” and the workings of natural law. From 
there he leads the questioner through accepted truth and known facts to faith 
in intangibles and finally out into the certainty of knowing WHAT one believes 
and WHY he believes it. 


Long known for his effective work with college students, Dr. Gearhart answers 
the “tough” questions of scoffers, skeptics, and honest seekers after faith. His 
lucid statement cf Christian tenets will help YOU coordinate, explain, and 
express to others your faith. Questions to aid discussion of each chapter make 
this an excellent book for group study as well as for individual reading. 

“This book having grown out of student discussion groups, Ww il be ¢ r ae Fry 
vaiue to young adults of all denominations. It has special value for answering 
uestions which repeatedly arise among young people “—DR GOULD WICKE’ 

eneral Secretary, Council of Church Beards of Education 
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